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pletely converted into medullary fungus, and those of the ventricles were infil¬ 
trated with it; the endocardium was likewise thickened by deposit of the same 
matter, and also the valves. The peritoneum, liver, and stomach, contained 
more or less of the fungoid substance. 

Remarks. —In the present case, the puncture failed to evacuate any fluid, be¬ 
cause the point of the trochar fell on the mass of fungus in the mediastinum; it 
was here that the disease originally commenced; the effusion into the pleura 
and pericardium was probahly occasioned by some inflammatory action, which 
accompanied the deposit of the fungus. There certainly was more fluid in the 
pericardium than was evacuated by the puncture, but it was rapidly absorbed 
after the operation.— Pros. Med. and Surg. Juurn. August 7, 1841. 

3G. Operations for Stammering. —In our preceding number we gave an ac¬ 
count of the operations recently devised for the cure of stammering, and the 
opinion we then expressed in relation to them, is fully sustained by some 
hicrii authorities, and equally so by the actual results of the operations. 

A reviewer in the British and Foreign Medical Review , July, 1841, thus 
speaks of them. “The sanguinary operations which have been recently de¬ 
vised and executed, with the view of curing stammering, are one of the greatest 
outrages upon modern surgery. Although some of them had their origin in 
legitimate motives, most, we fear, serve but to show what ruthless expedients 
wfll be occasionally resorted to for the purpose of acquiring professional fame, 
however short-lived, and to what extent the ignorant and credulous will become 
a prey to craft and subtlety. If our indignation was awakened at the barbarous 
cruelties practised upon dumb animals for the sake of elucidating the truths of 
physiology, how much more ought it to be when we consider the multitude of 
our fellow-beings who have suffered themselves to be maimed and mutilated at 
the instigation of individuals more remarkable for their reckless use of the 
knife than for the soundness of their medical science!” 

From a very intelligent young German physician, recently on a visit to this 
country, we learn that Dieffenbach has abandoned bis operation, on the ground 
that the danger to the life of the patient exceeds the chance of a cure. And wo 
also learn that many of the cases announced as cures, were merely temporarily 
relieved. 

In lit e Bulletin de Thcrapeutique, (July 1841,) there are given the results of 
42 operations for the cure of stammering by the subcutaneous method, by 51. 
Bonnet. They are as follows. 'In two patients no actual stammering existed, 
but the pronunciation of words was indistinct; no benefit ensued. In four cases 
he was also unsuccessful, where the impediment depended on some anomaly 
durinn- respiration; the patients did repeat the same syllables over and over 
strain, but enunciation was suddenly interrupted at the beginning or in the mid¬ 
dle of a word. Of the remaining thirty-six patients, labouring under true stam¬ 
mer, six were above 32 years old. In the latter, the results were completely 
negative, and 51. Bonnet thinks that the operation should never be performed on 
individuals who have passed the age of 32. Thirty patients were below this 
last-mentioned age; of these, ten were completely cured; eleven very greatly 
improved; two moderately so; and seven obtained no benefit. As under the 
head ‘ greatly improved’ are included cases where the impediment of speech 
was alf but removed, it follows that the operation is attended with excellent 
effects in about two-thirds of the cases; but will these effects continue! This 
is an important question, which time alone can determine; of the len patients 
completely cured, one relapsed to bis former condition ten or twelve days after 
the operation; in another case, the stammer gradually returned about the fifth 
week; the other cases continue till the present time (May 18th.) Amongst the 
eleven patients greatly relieved, two had relapses, but the remainder, on the 
other hand, were improving every day. 

“ From these results it would appear” the editor of the Bulletin remarks, 
“ that we may expect some benefit from the operation, provided it be applied to the 
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•proper eases; but what these arc, the present slate of our knowledge does not permit 
ns to say with any certainty.” 

Mr. Joseph Poett gives a still more unfavourable account ( Lancet , June 
12th, 1811) of the results of Mr. Yearsley’s operations. This last named opera¬ 
tor, in a pamphlet which he has lately published, gives an account of S8 cases in 
which he operated; G*2 of which number are reported as improved, or very much 
improved; 17 he acknowledges received no benefit from his operations; and 9 
persons were pronounced cured. Mr. Poelt has sought out these 9 persons, their 
address having been given in the pamphlet, and Mr. P. asserts that 1 could not 
be found, 2 never stammered, 3 stammer as badly as ever, 2 are improved, 
though they stammer as usual when nervous, and the remaining one only is said 
to be wonderfully improved . 

“The report of the above cases,” Mr. P. observes, “not proving to me quite 
satisfactory, I visited several cases which appeared in Mr. Yearsley’s book as 
improved, or so much improved os to give him ‘sanguine’ expectations of 
decided recoveries; but I really cannot discover, with all that I and others have 
inspected, the slightest chance of such taking place. They all owned that at 
first they felt relief, but when nervous or agitated, or, as some expressed their 
feelings, ‘flurried,’ they stammer as before: but it is an undeniable fact, that 
stammerers of the simplest species, or worst species of the affection, continue at 
times quite free from impediment; and they portray their infirmity only at mo¬ 
ments when they feel nervous on the point of speech; they can at certain limes, 
particularly whilst alone or unobserved, speak or read quite free from embarrass¬ 
ment, or tendency to stammer. Now this fact is at once an answer to Mr. 
Yearsley’s erroneous supposition, that the affection arises in consequence ol dis¬ 
eased and enlarged uvulas or tonsils, or both. Surely at the time a stammerer 
is speaking correctly, and free from sympathetic nervousness on the point of 
speech, neither his uvula or tonsils become small or corrugate, or does disease 
vanish from them during the time they are correctly speaking; but as to his 
supposition that these parts are diseased with stammerers, I positively can assert 
that I have, during the last fourteen years, rigidly examined both tonsils and 
uvulas, and all other parts of the mouths of upwards of one thousand persons 
afflicted with impediments of speech, and never yet detected one case of disease. 
Some of this number had large uvulas, and perhaps, large tonsils; but not more 
so in the same ratio than others, who have both very much enlarged, and yet do 
not stammer. It is an every-day occurrence for medical men to observe in their 
patients both uvulas and tonsils of greater size than others, and yet they have 
no impediments ol speech or a tendency to such affections; but to revert to the 
fact that it is only at certain times wiien stammerers feel nervous that they por¬ 
tray their malady, it is evident that the excision of either uvulas or tonsils is 
quite inadequate to cure thpsc nervous affections, which become more or less 
mental, and more complicated in eflects after a certain period of life. 

“ It is also a curious fact, that from every different mode a stammerer resorts to 
in the hope of being cured, he at first experiences sudden relief, which continues 
for an uncertain time, and he then relapses (without his affection he properly 
and rationally treated.) But a bad toothache, rheumatic affections of the jaws 
or face, slight tic-douloureux, ulcers on the tongue or inside of the lips, and 
other casualties, will cause a pro tempore cessation of stammering: therelore, in 
my humble judgment, the novelty of losing an uvula or tonsils, or both, together 
with the subsequent pain and inflammation, but above all, the forcible mental 
impression that the operation is to eradicate their miserable affection, produces that 
decree of relief observed by Mr. Yparsley, who, from want of experience m 
these peculiar nervous affections, is led to imagine that the alteration is a solid 
proof of the efficacy of his operations in curing this miserable affliction.” 

37. Ununited Fracture cured bp a Scion, By M. Jobert de Lamballe. A 
robust man, about 45 years old, received in a fall a fracture of the humerus, 
complicated by a small wound at the seat of the fracture. The arm was placed 
in an immovable apparatus during a month. At the end of this time the small 



